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For ‘* The Friend.”’ 
The Eastern Jews. 
(Concluded from page 362.) 
THE SYRIAN JEWS. 
Love of the Promised Land, 


An abstract of the motives which attach the}: 


Jews, in general, but more especially the resi- 
dents in Palestine, to that country, will close 
this notice of Wilson’s observations: it forms 
one of the most interesting chapters of his 
work, 

“1. Fo a certain extent they think that 
something like a sacramental use may be made 
of the country, from the simple historical as- 
sociations with which it is associated. .... 
In the very desolations of the land, they see 
the fulfilment of a great part of prophecy ; and 
they expect a similar fulfilment of what re- 
mains yet unaccomplished.” 

A story from the Talmud may be taken in 
illustration of this sentiment. ‘ Rabbi Ga- 
maliel, Rabbi Elazar ben Azariah, Rabbi Te- 
hoshua, and Rabbi Akaba were one day stand- 
ing together, when they.saw a fox running 
out of the place where the holy of holies once 
stood ; the three first began to weep, whilst 
Akaba laughed; in astonishment they asked 
of him the cause of his untimely mirth, but he 
in his turn inquired: ‘Why do you weep? 
‘And should we not weep when we see the 
curse so clearly verified? for the mountain of 
Zion, which is desolate, the foxes walked upon 
it.” *For this reason do I laugh,’ said the 
wise Rabbi; ‘ whilst the evil prophecies remain- 
ed unaccomplished, there might have been 
fears entertained for the verification of the 
good tidings promised through our prophets ; 
but now since we see the evil coming to pass, 
can we possibly doubt the eventual fulfilment 
of the consolation of Zion—and does not God 
rather reward than punish?’ His friends were 
satisfied, and answered: ‘ Akaba, thou hast 
comforted us.’” 

“2. The Jews believe that prayer offered 
up within the boundaries of the Holy Land is 
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the most acceptable to God. 






It is well known | ed the Beth Haim, or house of the living, now 


that in the different countries of their disper-|is, and from of old hath been.” The Jews 
sion they pray toward Jerusalem, which they | buried elsewhere, will have to roll subterrane- 


esteem their Kiblah or centre of worship, as 
when the Shechinah was there, or as Solomon, 
at the dedication of the temple, implied they 
should do; and.as Daniel is supposed to have 
done when he prayed with his windows open 
toward Jerusalem. Prayers offered up within 
the Holy Land, they imagine have something 
of the merit of the sacrifices which were pre- 
sented by their fathers, and through which 
the soil, after a sort, has been consecrated. 

“3. They conceive that death, or even 
burial, within the bounds of the Holy Land, 
will be attended by their absolution from sin. 
This idea, says Asher, ‘ arose from the con- 
struction put upon Deut, xxxii. 43,—He will 
be merciful unto his land and his people— 
which was translated by some of the Talmud- 
ists,—The land will reconcile the sins of his 

le.’ 

“4, They believe there is great merit in 
approaching the spots where rest the mortal 

remains of their ancestors and distinguished 

rabbis and teachers. A pilgrimage to the 

tombs of the great departed, they reckon very 

meritorious, devoting to it particularly the 

time intervening between the passover and the 
pentecost. Standing at the graves, they offer 

up their prayers to God, not only commemo- 

rating the dead, but, what is most to be notic- 

ed, soliciting blessings from God on account 

of the merit of the dead, Uri Ben Simeon of | 
Biel, who published his travels to the tombs, 

when speaking of the patriarchs, prophets, and 

other illustrious personages deposited within 

them, prays that ‘ God may order their righte- 

ousness to turn to their good.” The Jews at 

Hebron, who are not allowed to enter the tomb 
of Machpelah, direct their prayers through a 

small hole in the wall covering it, kissing that 
hole, as I have seen, and rendering an idola- 
trous homage to the place. ‘They act more 
flagrantly in opposition to the spirit and in- 
juuctions of their religion at some other places. 

When I visited Safed, | found that many of 
the Jews, at an annual commemoration of Si- 
meon Ben Jochai, had been practising rites of 
an absolutely heathen character. 

“5. They are attracted to the Holy Land 
in the hope of there enjoying peculiar advan- 
tages at the resurrection. ‘The Jews claim, as 
their own peculiar privilege, the Possession 
of Prophecy, the Law, the Land of Israel, and 
the Quickening of the Dead. None but the 
Jews, they conceive, are ever to be raised from 
the grave. 


The general resurrection, they | land! 


ously to the appointed spot. | 
“6, They. expect that the Messiah will 


soon appear, jn the peig urhood of thease. 
of Tiberiags’ "The dev ut Jews repair to the 


regions’of Zebulon and Naphtali in Galilee, to 
await his advent, believing that they will be 
privileged first to join his hosts, and to go up 
with him to Jerusalem, where they think he will 
raise his saints, and collect his living people, 
to reign over them forevermore. 

“7. The Jews throughout the world be- 
lieve that they are now under the second great 
captivity ; and that they will not be relieved 
from the punishment of their sins, which they 
are now enduring, till the appearance of the 
Messiah ; and that this appearance may be 
hastened by their bewailing the desolations of 
Zion, where they are visible to their own eyes, 
and by offering prayers at the place where he 
is expected to appear. When at Jerusalem, [ 
made inquiries about the lamentations used by 
the Sephardim, and was referred to the follow- 
ing affecting passage of their liturgy :— 

“* Early will I seek my congregation, that 
is exceeding afflicted ; and visit mine habitation, 
(to view) the dreadful destruction. The fences 
are thrown down, and the walls are demolish- 
ed ; (nothing is seen but) gloomy darkness, 
waste, and desolation, . . .. 1 asked them, 
where are the lovely young roes, (innocent) 
as doves in the chamber? Where are the 
chambers built with carbuncle, and the tallest 
cedars? (Where) is the foundation stone? 
Where are the oracles, the precious founda- 
tions, the courts of the young roes, and the 
glorious temple? Where are the damsels 
clothed with embroidered garments? Their 
honour is buried in the chambers of captivity. 
. +. . Where is the service, the testimony, 
the priesthood, and the Levites? Where is 
the kingdom that administered justice with pu- 
rity without deceit?’ Where are the faithful, 
brought up in the lap of truth, lovely as the 
moon, and bright as the sun? They now 
witness their covenant with the grave; their 
dwellings are in the caverns of the young 
harts, and in the neglected depths. . . . The 
lovely congregation was sold to be cut off; 
bruised and cast to the stretched-out sword. 
And the seed are dispersed, oppressed, and 
trampled (under foot): born to plagues and 
dreadful wounds. . . « Oh, may their Father 
in his infinite mercy compassionate his or- 
phans, and gather his dispersed to the pure 
For he is high and exalted ; he bring- 


believe, will take place at Jerusalem, on the|eth down and raiseth up; he woundeth and 


appearance of the Messiah, at the place at the | healeth ; killeth and restoreth to life. 


O Lord, 


base, and on the sides, of the mountain of| return to thy city ! build thine oracle, dwell in 
Olives, where the Jewish burying-ground, call-|thine house, and gather thy scattered (flock). 
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O thou who renewest the months, collect the 
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saints, both men and women, to the erected|a special errand ; and they were received re- 
city. O may this month be renewed for good ! | spectfully and kindly by the Samaritan priest, 
and may it please God, who is mighty in| who was present with us, and who treated 


works thus to command,’ 


them to coffee. 


They lodged a serious com- 


“8. Some of the richer of the Jews of plaint with us about the murder of one of their 
Europe, when they see their relatives and| brethren by a Turk, a few days ago, and beg- 
friends involved in poverty, and unable to help | ged us to solicit the Governor of Nabulus to 
themselves, and possessed at the same time of| execute justice in the lamentable case, which 
a moderate share of religious enthusiasm, send | was to them an occasion of great terror. A 
them to the Holy Land, as to an asylum,} Muslim dervish came to buy some tobacco 
where they may live at little cost, give them|from a Jewish lad, named Isaac Sataluin. 


little trouble, and in services esteemed holy, 
indulge and cultivate their devotion. 
“9, Some are partial to the Holy Land as 


ples Sst" _whish they-may escape 
interruption from secular engagentents. Many 


of those at present there are persons Of exten- 
sive Rabbinical learning ; and many of them 
exert themselves to acquire distinction in this 
respect. 

“The circumstances to which I have now 
referred account for the residence of some of 
the Jews in the land of their fathers; and, 
when rightly considered, they explain to us 
the fact, that the Jews are not more numerous 
than they actually are. On my visit I found 
that those within the ancient allotments of the 
twelve tribes, exclusive of Damascus, did not 
exceed 8000 souls, The country in general 
is viewed as a mere oratory for those who 
profess and attempt to maintain a sacred cha- 
racter, divested of all secular influences ; and 
only those who seek what may be called com- 
plete retirement from the world, and with 
whom a spirit, { shall not say of fanaticism,— 
as some have inconsiderately and cruelly term- 
ed it—but of blind devotion and enthusiasm 
are predominant, and who sincerely rest upon 
the promises and hopes of Rabbinism, as far 
as both the Israelitish community and them- 
selves are concerned, are free to enter it, and 
to sojourn in it without challenge. Persons 
who may get attached to them, while they 
follow any worldly calling, they look upon as 
their inferiors, and as desecrating the soil on 
which they move, and as hindrances to their 
prayers. 

“It is the peculiar nature of the religious 
attachment of the Jews to their own land, 
which is perhaps the strongest reason why 
multitudes of them do not repair to it, to settle 
in it as agriculturists or merchants, to redeem 
that fertile soil, which, in many districts, has 
so long been keeping its Sabbaths, and to dis- 
pose of those products which are still reared 
within its boundaries.” 

Wilson thinks that “ the inadequate govern- 
ment of the Turks” cannot be reckoned among 
the causes which check the influx of the Jews 
into their ancient domain, as they live, in great 
numbers, and well content, under the same 
government, in other and less inviting Pro- 
vinces of the Porte. Yet one would think the 
abuses they suffer in Palestine would have a 
restraining effect upon immigration. Wilson 
had personal knowledge of very gross instances 
of this, which occurred while he was among 
them, and in one instance, at least, under his 
eye. 

"While engaged in his second visit to She- 
chem, he relates what follows :— 


When Isaac asked for the price of the tobacco, 
the dervish said,‘ Open your hand, and take 
the money.’—‘[ won’t do that,’ said Isaac, 
‘ put it down upon the box as usual, that | may 
see it.” Abu Phinehas, another Jew of thirty- 


two years of age, who was present, expressed 


his concurrence in the wish of his co-religion- 
ist, and said,‘ Why do you mock the lad? 
The dervish became enraged, and said, ‘I 
shall show you that,’ and went away and 
brought a Turkish soldier, who fired a double- 
barrelled pistol upon him, as he rose to go 
home. The two balls entered near his heart. 
They were extracted; but three days after- 
wards he died. The criminal took refuge with 
a Muhammadan, who refused to surrender him 
to the officer of the Governor of Nabulus. It 
was feared that the government was about to 
connive at his escape from punishment, though 
a representation of the case had been made to 
Jerusalem. 

“This was the second case of an atrocious 
treatment of the Jews by the Turks which had 
been brought to our notice since our leaving 
Beirut. The other was at ’Akka, where, in 
the house of the English Vice-Consul, himself 
an Israelite, we saw a Jew whose arm was 
most dreadfully wounded by the stroke of a 
sword, because he did not instantly dismount, 
when ordered, and give up his ass to a soldier 
of the Sultan. We expressed our horror at 
such conduct, and our willingness to do every 
thing that might be expedient to prevent its 
recurrence. We suggested to our poor friends, 
however, that they might be punished for men- 
tioning their complaints to us, the subjects of 
a foreign power, and begged them to consider 
the possible effects of our visit to the governor 
before urging us to make it, * We cannot be 
in worse circumstances than we are,’ they re- 
plied ; ‘do go and implore justice in our be- 
half.’ ” 

‘Of the result of their mediation we are not 
informed, but Wilson and his companions were 
politely ‘received by the governor, who pro- 
mised to “ see that the laws of the Sultan in 
the painful case should take their fullest effect.” 
Wilson adds,—“ He was extremely anxious, 
indeed, to gain our good opinion ; and he told 
us to command his services if he could do 
anything to make us comfortable during our 
stay at Nabulus.” 

He despatched some Janissaries to usher 
them, “to the great horror of the Mullahs and 
Muslims,” into an ancient Mosque, whose 
courts had probably not been trodden by 
Christian feet for centuries. After so extraor- 
dinary a stretch of urbanity, we may hope the 
more important object of their errand was not 
unattained, 








“ Seven Jews came together to visit us, on} We must now bid farewell to Wilson, leav- 


ing with him a rich mine of material un- 
touched. 
—_— 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


The Great Desert of Sahara. 


Travels in the Great Desert of Sahara, in 
1845 and 1846, by James Ricnarpson. 


(Continued from page 363.) 
The Ben Weleed and The Ben Wezeet, 


In the Desert of Sahara, we find party feel- 
ing as strongly developed as between the 
whigs and tories, or the Guelphs and Ghibe- 
lines of more enlightened countries. The na- 
tive population of Ghadames are divided into 
two factions, the Ben Weleed and the Ben 
Wezeet, they inhabit different parts of the 
town and have existed from time immemorial, 
*“‘ Occasionally one or two of the rival factions 
privately visit each other, but these are excep. 
tions, and the Rais has the chiefs of the two 
parties together in the Divan. Jn the market 
place there is likewise ground of a common 
and neutral rendezvous, Abroad they also 
travel together, and unite against the common 
enemy. The native governor, and the Kady, 
are besides chosen, from one or other party, 
and have authority over all the inhabitants of 
Ghadames. But here closes their mutual 
transactions. It is a long settled, time-out-of- 
mind, nay, sacred rule, with them, as a whole, 
‘ not to intermarry, and not to visit each other’s 
quarters, if it can possibly be avoided.’ The 
Rais and myself reside without the boundaries 
of their respective quarters, so that we can be 
visited by both parties, who often meet toge- 
ther accidentally in our houses. The people 
generally are very shy of conversing with 
strangers about their ancient immemorial 
feuds. I could only learn from the young 
men that in times past the two factions fought 
together with arms, and ‘some dreadful deeds 
were done.’ My taleb only wrote the follow- 
ing when | asked him to give some historical 
information respecting these factions :—* ‘I'he 
Ben Weleed and the Ben Wezeet are people 
of Ghadames, who have quarrelled from time 
immemorial ; it was the will of God they should 
be divided, and who shall resist his will? 
Yakob, [our author’s Arabic name for James] 
be content to know this !’” 

As an illustration of the strength of this 
party feeling, our author quotes the speech of 
a merchant of Ben Weleed, who wished to 
visit him. ‘I must come round the city, for 
I don’t know the streets of the Ben Wezeet. 
Thank God, I never went through them in 
my life.” 

Under the date of Tenth month 14th he re- 
cords a conversation with an old Ghadamsee, 
which contains so many interesting points, 
that it is inserted almost entire. 

“ Went early this morning to Ben Weleed 
to find my aged friend, Sheikh Ali. He has 
the largest species of dates, and invited me to 
go to his garden to see the palms. Sheikh 
Ali is a man of ancient days, and ancient hen- 
our and resources, and fallen into a very low 
estate. A long flowing white beard now cov- 
ers his receding breast, and the wrinkles of 90 
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years furrow his pale brow and sunken cheeks, 
Nevertheless, dignity, though ruined, is stamp- 
ed on his countenance, and an almost youthful 
activity and hale health keep up the great 
burden of his years. On arriving at the old 
man’s garden, he told me to follow him, and 
coming to a very fine lofty palm, with over- 
hanging, wide-spreading boughs, he sat down 
under its ample shade, and bade me sit by his 
side. ‘Christian,’ he said, ‘| have sat under 
the shade of this palm all the days of my life, 
and shall recline here till God summons me 
hence.’ 

“«* How old are the longest-lived palms ?” 
I returned. 

“More than the age of three old men’s 
lives,’ observed the Sheikh. 

“ An old slave, as ancient-looking as his 
master, now brought a basket of dates, they 
were every one of them larger than our largest 
walnuts. ‘ Eat,’ said Sheikh Ali, and reclined 
back in silence for at least half an hour. Now 
and then he opened his eyes to look on the 
autumnal beams of the rising sun, then breath- 
ed a sigh and a prayer, but did not address 
mea word. His ancient slave sat at a dis- 
tance with his eyes fixed on his beloved mas- 
ter, watching the movement of his lips, as he 
breathed his morning prayer. At length, see- 
ing the old man’s lips cease to move, I said 
gently :— 

“«* Sheikh Ali, they say you have broken 
down very much, but [ am glad to see you 
confide your sorrows 
God.’ 

“ Sheikh Ali.—(Awakening up suddenly, 
and looking at me anxiously,) ‘ Ah, Christian, 
have they told you so? The detractors, the 
wretches !’ 

“<T trust I have not offended you.’ 

“* Sheikh Ali.— No, stranger, no. 
hate them. I hate the world. 
world,’ 

“«¢ The unfortunate and disappointed are al- 
ways bitter upon the world. But you, Sheikh 
Ali, I know are above spite and malignity ; 
you would not stoop even to hate the misera- 
ble follies of the world.’ 

“ Sheikh Ali.—‘ Christian, thou talkest 
well, and in my way. I tell thee I hate no 
one. I have lived, and I shall soon be done 
with the world, May those who come after 
me fare better.’ 

‘*«* What is this hatred of the Ben Weleed 
and the Ben Wezeet ?” 

“ Sheikh Ali.—(Smiling faintly.) ‘ Chris- 
tian, thou wilt know everything. My father 
told me that I was a Ben Wezelee, and | 
have remained so to this day. But why or 
wherefore, | know not? Dost thou not see 
that people do this and that, and know not 
why they do it? Well, Christian, we do not 
hate the Ben Wezeet ; but we will not associ- 
ate with them, because we are proud, and 
because our fathers did not associate with 
them. It is pride, not hatred, which divides 
this our nation inte two.’ 


““*Why so proud? It says in the Koran 








But | 
I curse the 


the Devil would not admire Adam for pride, 


and God cursed him for his pride.’ 


‘t Sheikh Ali.— Ah, Christian, how know- 


in the bosom of 








great and mighty Koran?” 

***In England we read the Koran in order 
to obtain a correct knowledge of classic Ara- 
bic. Others read it to understand the religion | 


of Moslems.’ 


“ Sheikh Ali.—‘ Right, right. The Chris- 
tians are a wise people. Oh, these religions.’ 

“| thought [ heard a regret of skepticism, 
or a kindly view of heretics and infidels, in 
the latter exclamation, ‘ Oh, these religions !” 
So I observed to the Sheikh, ‘ A pity it is we 
are not all of one religion, as we are all the 
children of one Creator.’ 

“ Sheikh Ali.—‘ Christian, thou art right. 
I have always prayed God to lead me in the 
right way, and to have mercy upon others. 
Bat do you know, Christian, [ think there 
were amongst those prophets of ancient times 
many impostors. What do you think? 

“*] am sure of it. It is also the opinion 
of all our wise men in England.’ 

“ Sheikh Ali.— Christian, I hate Mara- 
bouts. In the long years of my life I have 
seen all their tricks, lies and impositions. | 
am sorry for the poor people, on whom they 
practise their impostures, and also for the wo- 
men, I have one daughter ; I never permitted 
her to consult a Marabout. I told her what 
the wretches were. Have you Marabouts in 
England? 

“* Yes, of all descriptions. We have also 
many who get the women to confess the secrets 
of families, and create an odious war in the 
bosom of society.’ 

“ Sheikh Ali.—‘ Ah, ah, (chuckling,) all 
the world’s alike. Do you give these Mara- 
bouts money 1” 

“*Money! In our country, nothing is 
done without money.’ 

“« Sheikh Ali.—(Becoming fresh excited,) 
‘What! are the English like us? is a man 
esteemed for his money 1?” 

“¢ You have heard of London?’ 

“ Sheikh Ali.— Londra ?” 

“¢ Yes, that’s it. Well, in Londra, nor 
virtue, nor honour, nor wisdom, is worth any- 
thing without money.’ 

“ Sheikh Ali.—‘ The world’s all alike. So 
here, so there. When I was rich, everybody 
bowed down to me ; now that I am poor, they 
pass me by without saying bis-slamah (salut- 
ing) Why did God make money? How 
wretched is the world.’ So this philosopher 
of The Desert continued. Returning, I bade 
the ancient Sheikh an affectionate adieu.” 


(To be continued.) 





Musquitoes on the Northern Coast of Aus- 
tralia.—* [ must be pardoned for again allud- 
ing to our old enemies the musquitoes, but the 
reception they gave us this night is too deeply 
engraven on my memory to be ever quite for- 
gotten, They swarmed around us, and by the 
light of the fire, the blanket bags in which the 
men sought to protect themselves, seemed 
literally black with their crawling and stinging 
persecutors. Woe to the unhappy wretch 
who had left unclosed the least hole in his 
bag ; the peers musquitoes surely found 
it out, and as surely drove the luckless occu- 


est thou the Koran? Canst thou read the pant out of his retreat. 1 noticed one man 


dressed as if in the frozen north, hold his bag 
over the fire till it was quite full of smoke, and 
then get into it, a companion securing the 
mouth over his head, at the apparent risk of 
suffocation ; he obtained three hours of what 
he gratefully termed comfortable sleep, but 
when he emerged from his shelter, where he 
had been stewed up with the thermometer at 
87°, his appearance may be easily imagined.” 
Stokes's Discoveries in Australia. 


Professor Schonbein’s Paper. 


This chemist (the inventor of the gun-cot- 
ton,) has discovered a method by which the 
following preperties among others» may, be 
given to paper :— es rs 

1. Prepared paper has much more tenacity 
and greater consistency than common paper. 

2. When dipped into water it does not lose 
its consistency, but is affected as parchment 
would be. 

3. It does not require sizing to render it 
suitable either for writing or printiog-ink. 

He states that his process is simple, inex- 
pensive, and easy of application. The veget- 
able fibre of this paper renders it possible to 
make of it a substance as transparent as glass 
and impermeable to water. He has made of 
it bottles, balloons, &c. 

By placing some sheets of it on each other, 
and simply rubbing them once or twice with 
the hand, so strong an electrical attraction is 
excited, that it becomes difficult to separate 
them. If this experiment be performed in the 
dark, a great number of distinct flashes may 
be perceived passing between the separated 
surfaces. The disc of anelectrophorus placed 
on a sheet that has been rubbed, produces 
sparks of some inches in length. A thin and 
very dry sheet of the paper, placed against the 
wall, will adhere strongly to it for several 
hours, if the hand is passed only once over it, 
an effect due to the electrical action excited by 
that slight friction. If the same sheet be pass- 
ed between the thumb and forefinger in the 
dark, a luminous band will be visible. Hence 
it is thought, that this prepared paper will an- 
swer to make powerful and cheap electrical 
machines.— Letter of Schonbein to Dumas. 

Glaciers.—E. Collomb remarks, that he 
has many times had occasion to observe the 
waters of the torrents issuing from the glaciers 
of Switzerland, and that it is always turbid 
and milky, and of a grayish hue, except dur- 
ing a rain. Independent of the mineral par- 
ticles, it holds in suspension a great quantity 
of organic fragments, both vegetable and ani- 
mal. The seas of ice of those high Alpine 
regions are inhabited by a multitude of organ- 
ized beings. The red snow which is very 
abundant on glaciers is a vegetable substance. 
A peculiar species of flea is found over the 
whole extent of the surface. On the glacier 
of the Aar, we have only to lift the first stone 
to discover myriads. These small insects are 
so numerous in these icy dwellings, that it 
acquires a blackish hue from them. They 
are unable to subsist on distilled water ; they 
must therefore be supported by some organic 
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remains. They are unable to support the) 
temperature of Zero of Fahrenheit. ‘This de- 
gree of cold kills them in a few seconds. 





For “The Friend.” forward stepping, superfluous expressions, and 
Thomas Scattergood and his Times. fleshly mixtures, there will be Divine assist- 


ance afforded to contrited souls, so that expe- 
(Coatinuedfrom page 365.) 


ceeeitioamees | rience and strength will, from time to time be 
For ‘‘ The Friend.” Towards the close of the Revolationary | enlarged, and a gradual growth witnessed, in 
LINES War there was a remarkable season of visita-|a state which is sound, healthy and safe. 


'tion to the young men of Philadelphia, and a| That this may truly be thy state, is the sincere 


ese et paltry Fr parapicdaadger rental en closing in with the offers of mercy. | desire of thy well-wishing friend, 





ford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 
“The memory of the just is blessed.” 


We mourned for our loss when Death’s 
thee low; 

Grief gushed as a fountain whose banks overflow : 

Our hearts with sore anguish at parting were tern,— 

And.as Memory retraces we cease not to mourn, 

Yet-we mourn not despairing, Faith points to the 


road, 
That led thee from earth to the home of thy God, 
Where joy and thanksgiving shall never decrease, 


Jonathan Evans, strong in mind, and decided 
in character, turned from the evil courses of 
his youth, and offered his talents and energy 


hand laid |'? the service of his Lord, who had by The 


mighty hand of his providence, brought his 
soul out of darkness into his marvellous light. 
He had run with his particular friend, Daniel 
Offley, Jr., in the way of folly—broad, crook- 
ed, and self-pleasing,—and now, he longed 
that his friend should run with him in the 
straight, narrow path of self-denial and the 


Where the ransomed of earth swell the anthems of! dyjijy cross. ‘Through the visitations of Di- 


peace! 


There is joy in those realms for the chosen of God, 

And brightness and glory surround their abode ; 
[here sorrow, and sadness, and pain cannot come, 

To the rest of the righteous, their heavenly home. 

Fajth follows thee there—Earth euthralls thee no 

more, 
‘The storm-waves of life sped thee safe to that shore ! 
We sone though ‘we wept as thy prospects grew 
right, 
As Heaven opened radiant, and Earth closed in night. 


We mourn for ourselves, for the loss we sustain ; 
No more canst thou solace our sorrow and pain. 
Thou. calined us in grief, and consoled us in care, 
Ever ready his woe with the mourner to share. 
May we trast in the Lord, our Redeemer and God, 
In his time to conduct to thy glorious abode— 
And if faithfal below, there to enter in peace, 
Where sorrows and partings forever shall 7 § 
P.C.D. 





Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
AN IMITATION FROM THE SPANISH, 
BY BANNAN MORE. 


Thrice happy he whose lowly lot 
in his paternal cot, 

Remote from strife and state ; 
Content he cultivates the glade, 
Inhales the breeze, enjoys the shade, 

And loves his humble fate. 


is eyes no anxious vigils keep, 
dreams of gold distract his sleep, 
And lead his heart astray : 
‘Nor blasting envy’s tainted gale 
Pollutes the pleasures of the vale, 
To vex his harmless day, 


The tower that rears its front on high, 
And bids defiance to the sky, 

Provokes the angry winds; 
The branching oak, extending wide, 
Invites destruction by its pride, 

And courts the fall it finds. 


Nor lightning’s blast nor wind destroys 
The safer bliss, the humbler joys, 
That crown my peaceful cot ; 
There hallowed quictude resorts, 
And wonders men can covet courts, 
And bids me bless my lot. 


Ah! sacred leisure—guest divine! 
Thy meek delights be ever mine, 
Fair, permanent, and pure; 
Chaste nymph, who taught my erring youth, 
This dear, this necessary truth, 
“Be humble and secure.” 


ee 


If we are at peace within, external things 
have bat little power to hurt us. 


vine Grace afresh extended to Daniel, the con- 
cern of his Friend was promotive of his best 
interest; and they continued closely yoked 
together in love for each other and the Lord’s 
holy cause, until the hand of death, removed 
one in comparative early manhood to the rest 
of the righteous. Daniel received a gift in the 
ministry, and about the time that his other 
intimate friend and associate Peter Yarnall 
was constrained to open his mouth in advoca- 
ting the Lord’s cause, he also was called to 
the work. William Savery had just previous- 
ly given up to a similar act of dedication, and 
thus four ‘young men of uncommon powers, 
and intimate associates, who had rebelled 
against God, were taken captives by his 
grace out of the army of the Devil, and hav- 
ing received free pardon, were made captains 
in the Lamb’s host. Of the labours of these 
faithful ones we have yet more to say. 

In the Second month, 1781, Peter Yarnall 
having appeared in supplication in the Market 
street meeting-house, George Churchman who 
was present felt fearful that the youthful min- 
ister had extended his petitions somewhat be- 
yond what was best. On returning towards 
his home, this experienced elder believed it 
would be right to drop a tender caution and | 
hint to his young Friend, and therefore wrote 
him a letter. He expresses therein his sii. | 
pathy for Peter, his desires for his preserva- 
tion, and also his feeling that there was a 
savour of life about the supplication which had 
been offered. He then tenderly hints he had 
thought it might have been better to have 
closed it sooner, adding, that he felt * vreat 
tenderness, yet withal a care that thou, in thy | 
infant state, may be preserved from getting 
out of, or swimming beyond thy depth in the 
stream, with which thy acquaintance and ex- 
perience have been but short, although thy 
mind has been mercifully turned, | hope, to- 
wards the way everlasting. 

“| have apprehended some danger has at- 
tended, and may attend young hands, without 
great care, in regard of repetitions: public 
prayer in a congregation being a very awfal 
thing, and He to whom it is addressed, being 
the Author of infinite purity. I believe there 
is no_need of discouragement ; but if the mind 
is sincerely devoted to the merciful Father, to 
seek for preservation out of every danger of 





Grorce Cuurcuman.” 

Peter Yarnall having given up the wages of 
iniquity,—the gain he obtained in his priva- 
teering robbery,—and having no patrimonial 
estate to resort to for a maintenance, was now 
anxious to find some place where he might 
successfully enter into practice as a physician. 
There appeared to be an opening in Concord 
and its neighbourhood for him, and there he 
settled in the spring or early in the summer of 
1781, although he seems to have spent some 
time there during the previous winter. It need 
be no cause of wonder if some persons were 
slow to receive the ministry of Peter Yarnall. 
They had heard much of his former habits of 
mimicry, and the manner in which he had 
preached, using the style of different ministers, 
in the days of his wickedness. Yet the fear 
of those who were anxiously regarding him 
wore off, as he continued humbly watchful, 
waiting on his Divine Master for strength, and 
seeking in patient faithfulness to do his will. 
In the summer of 1782 he was acknowledged 
as a minister by his Friends at Concord, and 
about the same time married Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Sharpless, of Middletown. 

Continuing faithful to apprehended duty, he 
soon felt drawn in Gospel love to visit Friends 
in other places, and with the unity of his 
Monthly Meeting in the year 1782, he visited 
the Quarterly Meeting of Fairfax. In 1783, 
beside religious labours within the limits 
of his own Yearly Meeting, he visited parts of 
New York and New England. He was en- 
gaged in various labours of love in 1784, and 
in 1785 he removed to Yorktown, where he 
resided for about six years. While he still 
lived at Concord, finding some Friends were 
hesitating about going to Philadelphia to attend 
the Yearly Meeting, on the ground that 
they did not feel enough necessity laid upon 
them to warrant the journey, and looking 
for some special revelation in the matter, he 
exclaimed, ‘* As for me, | want no stronger 
revelation than to feel that | have love for the 
cause of ‘Truth, and love for my Friends.” 

There are some of our duties written so 
plainly in the very nature of things, that the 
assertion of waiting for a special motion to 
perform them, will carry the conviction to the 
wise in heart, that the pretended waiter is 
really seeking to evade them. Among these 
is that of attending our religious meetings, 
when other and more imperative duties do not 
prevent us.. Those who love the Lord, and 
his holy cause,—who love the friends of 
Truth and rejoice to mingle with them in re- 
ligious exercise and feeling, unless they have 
a special call of duty some other way, will 
have no hesitation in coming to a judgment 
that they ought to be at those meetings. If 
other duties present, religious or domestic, 
having relation to our own health, the health 
of others, or whatever they may be,—on these 















we may seek for the judgment of Truth, whe- 


ther they are sufficient to warrant our absent- | scenes of trial in her life. 


ing ourselves: 


THE FRIEND. 


Ellen M‘Carty had passed through many 
Her father Moses 
Hughes was a minister in the Society, who re- 


A love for the attendance of meetings has | moved to Catawissa about the commencement 
been a characteristic of all true Quakers. | of the Revolutionary war, under a religious lished by Friends in New England, exhibiting, 
Samuel Smith mentions his visiting Dorothy concern as he believed, for the good of some} mainly in the form of a diary, the life and 


Owen in North Wales, a young woman, noted | friendly people in that neighbourhood. 


for her excellent gift in the ministry. He says 
she “had been several times to the Yearly 
Meeting at London, more than two hundred 
miles on foot, and to Quarterly Meetings fre- 
quently from twenty to fifty miles.” Our late 
dear Friend, that honest minister of the Gos- 
pel, Ellen M‘Carty, of Elkland, Lycoming 
county, Pennsylvania, often walked to the next 
settlement to attend meeting, a distance of five 
miles, carrying a babe with her. On one oc- 
casion in winter, she remained all night in the 
neighbourhood of the meeting-house, and in 
the morning found that snow had fallen to a 
considerable depth. She had two of her little 
boys with her, who assisted her by turns with 
the babe, until the infant became fretful and 
would cry whenever either of the brothers 
took it. The whole burden now fell upon 
Ellen, and the difficulty of walking through 
the snow, with such a weight in her arms, 
made the journey very toilsome to her, and 
she had frequently to sit down overcome with 
fatigue. Harrassed in body and tried in mind, 
she declared aloud she would not go to the 
meeting again. She reached home safely, and 
things passed on during the week as usual, 
but on the next Seventh-day, she found a 
weight of darkness, and an uncommon depres- 
sion upon her spirits. On feeling this, she 
sat down in quiet anxiously’seeking the cause. 
Her mind was soon illuminated clearly to dis- 
cern the truth, and she perceived a hand 
pointing to the meeting-house, whilst she re- 
membered the hasty resolution she had formed 
in her own impatient will. She saw her error, 
took fresh courage to encounter the difficulties 
and trials of her situation, and the next day 
contentedly trudged with her usual load, the 
five miles to attend her meeting, and seek for 
spiritual strength to sustain her own soul. She 
was careful henceforward to be diligent in the 
performance of this as well as her other duties, 
and in consequence thereof, grew in the root 
of life, became an able minister of the Gospel, 
and was made useful in the household of faith. 
One day whilst occupied in her domestic avo- 
cations, she found a concern come upon her 
to go to a parade-ground, where there was that 
day a muster of militia. She believed that it 
would be right for her to call ona female 
Friend to accompany her. After considering 
the matter as well as she could, she started, 
and calling on her friend, found her with her 
bonnet on, ready toaccompany her. He who 
had laid the concern upon Ellen, had prepared 
her chosen companion, and impressed on her 
mind a conviction that Ellen would call for 
her to go somewhere with her. “ Susan I 
want thee to go with me,” said Ellen. “I am 
ready,” was the reply. At the parade-ground 
Ellen was concerned to preach to the men, 
who patiently and respectfully listened to her. 
The captain became convinced of the Truth, 
laid down his sword, and in time was received 
a member amongst Friends. 
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For‘: The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Sarah Tucker. 
A savoury little book has just been pub- 








A|religious experience of Sarah Tucker, a 


meeting was soon established there, and every | minister of our religious Society, who depart- 
thing seemed prosperous, until in the course —_ this life in the spring of the year 1840, 


the war, the massacre by the Indians at Wyo- 
ming took place. ‘This excited the whites in 
the frontier provinces, making them jealous 
of all Indians, and of those who were sup- 
posed to be their friends. 

As Moses Roberts, trusting in the preserving 


She was a member of Dartmouth Monthly 


Meeting, Massachusetts ; and appended to the 


work is the testimony of Friends of that meet- 
ing, that she was “sound in doctrine; her 


ministry weighty and edifying, waiting for the 
openings of Divine Truth, zealously engaged 


providence of God, did not leave his home and |to arouse the lukewarm and indifferent to a 
flee as many others fled, some of the inhabi-|deeper indwelling, and to an experimental 


tants of the southern part of Northumberland 
county, deemed that he was colleagued with 
the red men in their murderous designs. A 


knowledge of the regenerating power of the 
Grace of God, which bringeth salvation, and 
to enforce the necessity of being born again, 


warrant to arrest several persons in the neigh- | not of corruptible, but of the incorruptible Seed 
bourhood of Catawissa was procured,—under | and Word of God, which liveth and abideth 


which Moses Roberts and Job Hughes were | forever. 


She was deeply concerned for the 


torn from their helpless families, and carried | support of all our Christian testimonies, firmly 


to Lancaster where they remained prisoners 
more than 18 months. It would appear that 
Ellen Roberts, afterwards M‘Carty,; was born 
a few weeks after her father was forcibly taken 
from his family, and whilst her mother still 
remained in the wilderness, hoping that her 
innocent husband, against whom no evidence 
of any kind was adduced by his oppressors, 
would soon be set at liberty to return and 
gladden his home. But suspicion was not 
satisfied, and neither was’ covetousness. A 
company of armed men came from Sunbury 
and Northumberland, and forced the mother 
to take her children and depart with what 

goods they could carry with them, not allow-| 
ing them time to bake bread to sustain them | 
on their journey towards their friends at — 
en Creek. The remainder of their goods, the 

stock on the farm, and every moveable of 
value became the spoil of these lawless men. 

Ellen was thus born to hardship, and became 

in after life inured to it. Brought upina new 

country, she had no literary education in child- 

hood, and did not learn to read until afier she 
was a minister of the Gospel and well advanc- 

ed in years. Yet she was accurate in her quo- 

tations from Scripture, and there was less of 
rusticity in her manners, than would have been 

expected. She married, removed to Elklands, 
filled up her measure of labour in the church 

militant, her measure of sympathy and service 
to the poor and afflicted around her, and was 
prepared through mercy to meet death with a 

comfortable hope. To her children, when ga- 

thered to behold the last moments of their 

beloved parent, feeling a present inability to 

give counsel and advice, she could say, “| 

have told you the truth before.” Thus with 

an inward testimony and assurance that she 

had faithfully endeavoured to perform her 

duty, in the Fourth month, 1844, she depart- 

ed, to take her place with those who having 

come out of great tribulation, with robes wash- 

ed and made white in the blood of the Lamb, 

are partakers of the fulness of rest, of peace 

and enjoyment forever. 


(To be continued.) 
————_— 


believing them to be established in the Truth, 


and which neither time, nor the specious pre- 


tences of those who seek for an easier way 
than through the furnace of trial and afflic- 
tion, can ever impair or alter.” 

A few extracts from her diary, and from 
the preliminary narrative of her early life, will 
be interesting to many readers of “ The 
Friend,” and may induce some to become 
further acquainted with the edifying contents 
of the work. Her parents not being members 
of our religious Society, (though her father 
had a preference for Frieads and in the decline 
of life united with them,) she was subjected to 
many disadvantages. But in her tender years 
she was often visited with the inshinings of 
that Divine Light which is a reprover of all 
evil thoughts, words and actions, and which, 
as she afterwards followed step by step its 
leadings, brought her into a nearer acquaint. 
ance with Christ and the way of his cross, and 
enabled her rightly to appreciate the true 
Christian principles held by faithful Friends 
from the beginning hitherto. 

Speaking of some of the. exercises which 
attended her when about nineteen years of 
age, she says: “ The enemy would often as- 
sault me, tempting to the indulgence of youth- 
ful gratifications in vanity and levity, at which 
I was often troubled ; but whilst here [staying 
with her aunt, who was a member among 
Friends,] my mind became impressed with se- 
riousness and deep thoughtfulness; I read 
Friends’ writings, both ancient and those of 
later date, which strengthened and confirmed 
my mind in what | felt and believed respecting 
the inward and saving principle of Light and 
Grace, that it was the promised Comforter, the 
reprover and just Judge ; that it was the second 
appearance of Jesus Christ who reproved all 
sin, condemned every evil thought, word and ac- 
tion; but was a comforter and consoler of the 
poor in spirit,” &c. ‘I had nevertheless many 
trials and deep exercises to pass through—some 
close conflicts arising from known duty and 
the creaturely inclinations. I found it hard 
work to come Under the power of the cross— 
to be crucified to the world and the love there- 





of, and become willing to appear as a fool ;— 
yet I clearly saw there was no other way to 
find true peace and rest to my poor soul, but 
by coming to Christ Jesus our holy Redeemer 
and Mediator, and submitting to his yoke and 
discipline. And as | was preserved low and 
humble, endeavouring to keep a single eye 
unto God, who knew the sincerity of my heart, 
He was pleased to make way for me in one 
thing after another, to my great wonder, and 
1 found that | had much to unlearn, as well as 
much to learn ; finding a care on my spirit to 
watch my words and ways, which brought 
the answer of peace. 

“It has oft times been marvellous to me 
when I have recurred to those seasons of my 
first espousals, that the use of the plain lan- 
guage should have been such an heavy cross 
to me, when | knew it was the language used 
in Scripture, and most proper; yet when it 
pleased the Lord to require it of me, it seemed 
as though I never could conform to it. I said, 
anything, Lord, but this, even my natural life 
if thou demand it. Oh! this was a pinching 
time, the grand adversary suggesting that if | 
began, I should never hold out, and so bring 
reproach upon the blessed cause of Truth. 
The necessity I felt to be faithful was great, 
but how to perform | knew not. But He who 
is rich in mercy, and who had begun the work, 
did not leave me in this season of deep conflict, 
but enabled me, in his own time, to yield obe- 
dience in this, which afforded true satisfaction 
of heart. I also found a necessity upon me to 
show forth by my outward appearance that I 
was endeavouring to follow a meek, lowly, 


and crucified Saviour in the path of self-denial 


and the daily cross. 1 have often viewed with 
astonishment many who have been privileged 
with a birthright in our Society, when I have 
heard them plead for liberty in those things 
which we as a people are called out from, and 
have a testimony against, saying ‘ there is no 
harm in this or that, it is a trifle; religion 
consists not in such trifles ;’ but I believe it is 
all to gratify and please a carnal mind. Ah, 
surely such have never known a coming un- 
der the sanctifying power of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, which alone can redeem 
the soul out of the pit of pollution—have never 
yielded obedience to the Divine call to come 
out and be separate, and touch no unclean 
thing. Are not these in danger of being found 
amongst those who are trampling under foot 
the blessed invitations of the Gospel of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, as well as 
these precious testimonies given us to support ; 
testimonies for which our worthy predecessors 
suffered greatly. 

“] am abundantly persuaded that that pure, 
holy, and divine principle of Light, Truth and 
Grace, which at the first gathered our worthy 
forefathers out of the forms, fashions, customs 
and manners of the world, to be a people to 
His own praise and glory, is still the same in 
all who turn to it, and receive it in the love of 
it; and that it would lead all who are rightly 
convinced, and are faithful in obeying its 
teachings, into the same path our ancestors 
were guided into; for with the Truth there 
is no variableness, neither shadow of turning.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘* The Peleus.” 
ELIZABETH FRY. 


(Continued from page 366.) 


‘“‘ Have a care of the world and its spirit ;” 
said Samuel Fothergill in a letter to a friend, 
“its friendships are at enmity with, and de- 
structive of that lamb-like, innocent life which 
inherits all things.” 

Let us now in contrast. with the passages 
quoted in the last: two numbers of “ The 
Friend,” recur to the life of Elizabeth Fry for 
the description of her visits to the Continent ; 
and although several striking passages, rela- 
ting to them: have already been given, much 
remains that cannot fail to surprize and dis- 
tress the rightly concerned members of our 
Society. 

We quote, in what follows, the language of 
her biographers : 

“Mrs, Fry had not returned the certificate 
which she had received from the meetings of 
Friends for_her continental journey in 1839. 
She had, when she asked for it, some expect- 
ation of prolonging her travels into Germany, 
but her objects in France occupied so much 
more time than she had anticipated, that she 
was under the necessity of returning to Eng- 
land. But she did not abandon the idea, and 
the time seemed now approaching when she 
might again leave home with satisfaction. 
Her brother Samuel Gurney, his daughter 
Elizabeth, and her friend William Allen, with 
his niece Lucy Bradshaw, accompanied her.” 
LI. p. 373. 

At Brussels the party had an audience with 
the king, who held out both his hands says 
E. F., “ to receive me with real kindness, and 
appeared quite pleased to see me again.” 
William Allen thus describes the interview : 
“EE, J. F.’s concern respecting prisons was, 
of course, the first object, and when her paper 
of observations upon them was read, | explain- 
ed my views with respect to the employment 
of the poor, education, &c., and gave him 
some pamphlets which he received most kind- 
ly. E. F. asked leave to introduce S. G.’s 
daughter Elizabeth and my Lucy, to which he 
most pleasantly agreed, and they accordingly 
came in. S. Gurney pressed the cause of 
slavery upon the king’s attention. This inter- 
view was very gratifying.” Life of W. Allen, 
Il., p- 438. 

Her niece writes concerning it: “ Yester- 
day began with a full tide of business, They 
were to see the king at twelve o’clock. My 
aunt looked beautifully,” &c. II. p. 379. 

In a letter from Amsterdam to one of her 
children, dated Third month 19th, 1840, she 
speaks of drinking tea with a converted Jew, 
where she met numbers of the Pietists. ‘“ He 
read the 14th chapter of John in French, I 
spoke, and gave a little advice on Christian 
love and unity ; then the Jew spoke, and an- 
other Jew prayed, and afterwards William 
Allen. ‘The serious, the sweet, the good, and 
the ludicrous, were curiously mixed up toge- 
ther, Yesterday was very full; first compa- 
ny, breakfast and reading, then preparation 
for two meetings, one for prisons in the after- 
noon, and one in the evening for philanthropic 
objects, &c. ; at 3 o’clock about twenty gen- 


tlemen came to discuss with us the state of the 
prisons in Holland, an excellent meeting.— 
Your uncle is clever in his speeches and real 
knowledge of the subject. I receive blessing 
and thanks from many far too much; our 
visit appears most seasonable here, s0 much 
wanting to be done in the prisons and other 
things. 

“Fifth-day morning. We went to our 
Friends’ meeting, when we arrived the num- 
bers round the door were so great that we 
doubted whether we could get in; however, 
way was soon made for us, and we found a 
large and highly respectable congregation 
needing no interpreter. We had certainly a 
flowing meeting in every sense, I think the 
cup flowed over with Christian love. I be- 
lieve it has been a most unusual thing, the 
way in which hearts have been opened towards 
us. I then went off to the prison to launch 
the committee of ladies in visiting it, several 
gentlemen also with me. I had just time to 
come home, rest and dress, and set off toa 
dinner at our friend Van der Hope’s, where 
there are the most exquisite paintings by the 
Dutch masters. I think I never saw any so 
much to my taste”// II. p. 384. 

At Utrecht after a busy and fatiguing day 
eighty-two persons collected in the evening at 
her hotel. ‘My heart was almost ready to 
sink ; however, we began by a capital speech 
of my brother's on slavery, showing them the 
importance of liberating the slaves in their 
colonies; then John Mollet spoke in French ; 
afterwards my poor self, first upon prisons, 
with all appertaining, then their schools, lit- 
tle or no scripture. being allowed in the public 
ones, about this | spoke most strongly. We 
ended with scripture reading and exhortation ; 
there was great attention paid, and much love 
shown to us.” II. p. 385. 

From Berlin her niece writes: “ Our dear 
aunt’s first evening for philanthropic purposes, 
took place on the 13th. ‘There is a splendid 
room in the hotel capable of containing two 
hundred persons where we have our réunions. 
At one end is raised a low platform ; on this 
platform sat my aunt, William Allen, Lucy 
Bradshaw, Papa, and Professor Tholuck, (a 
very noted scholar,) as interpreter. A very 
fine company of the higher classes filled more 
than half the room.” 

William Allen shall describe the rest. 
** Many persons were javited to the hotel this 
evening in order that we might explain to 
them, the nature of the philanthropic ezer- 
tions made in England for the abolition of 
slavery, the improvement of prison discipline, 
&c., and to encourage our friends to unite in 
associations for benevolent purposes. A large 
company assembled, amongst whom were 
many of the higher nobility. [It was my office 
to open the business, which I did in English, 
Professor Tholuck interpreting for me. I 
stated the object for which this company had 
been invited, adverted to some of the leading 
subjects which had claimed attention in our 
own country, and enforced the benefit of co- 
operation and the strength there is in unity. 
Dear Elizabeth Fry then in a very instruc- 
tive manner, gave an interesting statement of 
the progress of the prison cause; dwelling 
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importance in the treatment of prisoners, and 
mentioning some circumstances which had 
come under her notice in her travels on the 
continent.—Samuel Gurney in a manly, ap- 
propriate and concise address, gave some in- 
formation on the subject of slavery,” &c. 
W. Allen’s Life, II., p. 459. 

Let us go on with our quotations from the 
letter of her niece. 

“The princess William has been very desi- 
rous to give her sanction as far as possible to 
the Ladies’ Committee for visiting the prisons, 
that my aunt has been forming; and to show 
her approbation, had invited the committee to 
meet her at her palace. So imagine about 
twenty ladies, assembling here, at our hotel, 
at half-past twelve o’clock to-day, beautifully 
dressed ; and further, fancy us all driving off 
and arriving atthe palace. The princess had 

also asked some of her friends, so we must have 
been about forty. Such a party of ladies, and 
only our friend Count Grében to interpret. 
The princess received us most kindly, and 
conducting us herself to the top of the room, 
we talked some time whilst waiting the arrival 
of other members of the royal family. The 
ladies walking about the suite of rooms and 
taking chocolate for about half an hour, wait- 
ing for the Crown Princess who soon arrived. 
The Princess Charles was also there, and the 
crown prince himself soon afterwards entered ; 
1 could not but long for a painter’s eye to have 
carried away the scene. All of us seated in 
that beautiful room, our aunt in the middle of 
the sofa, the crown prince and princess, and 
the Princess Charles on her right. The Prin- 
cess William, Princess Marie, and the Princess 
Czartoryski on the left. Count Grében sitting 
near her to interpret, the Countess Bohlen 
and Dernath by her. I was sitting by the 
Countess Schlieffen, a delightful person who 
is much interested in all our proceedings. A 
table was placed before our aunt, with pens, 
ink, and paper, like other committees, with the 
various rules that aunt and I had drawn up, 
and the Countess Bohlen had translated into 
German, and which she read to the assembly ; 
our aunt then gave a clear, concise account of 
the societies in England, commencing every 
fresh sentence with ‘If the prince and princess- 
es will permit.’ When business, was over, my 
aunt mentioned some texts which she asked 
leave to read. A German Bible was handed 
to Count Grodben, the text in Isaiah having 
been pointed out, that our good aunt had wish- 
ed for, ‘ Is not this the fast which I have cho- 
sen,’ &c. The count read it, after which our 
aunt said, ‘ Will the prince and princesses 
allow a short time for prayer? They all 
bowed assent, and stood, while she knelt down 
and offered one of her touching, heart-felt 
prayers for them,” &c. Il. p. 391. 

The extracts given above are no exaggera- 
ted picture of this and her other journeys on 
the continent, in this particular, that where- 
ever they went, travelling still in the charac- 
ter of ministers of the Society of Friends, their 
first care appears to have been, to adopt the 
language of the Edinburgh Review, “ to preach 
the cause” of the British and Foreign School 
and Bible, the Prison Discipline and Anti- 






























crown prince,) “ united with the sincere wish,” 


swer, in which he says: “ The tokens of thy 
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upon those points which are of the greatest | Slavery ‘Societies ; and the mission and mes- 


sage of the true Quaker were, it must be 
admitted, merged in the advancement of the 
interests of these modern philanthropic enter- 
prises. 

The winding up of the journey was of a 
piece with the manner in which it was con- 
ducted. In the diary of William Allen we 
find the following entry, Twelfth month 5th, 
1840. “ Received a gold medal from the 
King of Prussia, who in a letter addressed ‘ to 
Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, Mr. William Allen, and | 
Mr. Samuel Gurney,’ returns his best thanks | 
for our kind letter, (they had addressed one to | 
him seven months before, while he was still 








he says, “ that the three golden homage me- 


pleasure, and be a constant remembrance of 
me.” 
To this letter William Allen wrote an an- 





kind remembrance of my two friends and me, 
as expressed in the letter that accompanied 
the homage medals, which thou ordered to be | 
delivered to us, were very cordial to our feel- 
ings, and we gratefully receive them, not 
merely as coming from a king whom we hon- 
our and love, but from one whom we rejoice | 
in being permitted to consider as a Christian 
friend.” Life of Wm. Allen, II., pp. 505, 6. 

Comment on this is needless! but we can- 
not help thinking how John Woolman, or} 
Thomas Scattergood, or Richard Jordan, | 
would have treated the proffer of a golden 
homage medal as an acknowledgment of ‘the 
value entertained of his gospel labours. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the Annual Monitor for 1848. 


HANNAH THORP. 


Hannah Thorp, of Macclesfield, wife of 
Samuel Thorp, deceased Sixth month 28th, 
1847, aged 55 years. 

In early life, this Friend sought earnestly 
the Divine favour, and at the age of 13 years 
was united to our religious Society. She em- 


there was a period when her path was pecu- 
liarly beset with many snares, so that her feet 
were iu danger of being entangled to her own 
hurt, yet these were so mercifully broken, that 


braced the Truth in the love of it. Although | 


known the integrity of my y heart, and through 
the merits of Jesus Christ, will pardon and 
forgive all my sins and transgressions. Thou 
too, wilt have cause to praise his name, not 
less for what He has given, than for what He 
has taken away. But there must be a giving 
up; an entire surrender of the whole heart.” 
On the day following she said, “ Jesus can 
say, as to the troubled waves,—Peace! be still. 
Yes ! my peace abounds, notwithstanding the 
sufferings of the body.” Alluding to the dis- 
turbed and suffering day she had passed, she 
| said smiling,—* ‘To-morrow may possibly be 
a very different day to me, a day of rest and 
peace,” and referring to the probability of her 
departure, said, “1 have felt myself in the 
hands of the Great Physician, He knows all 


dals inclosed hereby, may afford you some} my maladies, both spiritual and bodily ; and 


in the way which he sees best will heal them.” 
Early in the morning of the 20th, she said 
to her husband,—* Dost thou, canst thou pray 
for me, that my faith and confidence fail not, 
but may endure to the end? Although the 


|enemy has been much engaged this night, to 


discourage me, |-am mercifully supported, by 
the assurance that a crown of joy is laid up 
for me,—purchased by the one offering on 
Calvary’s mount; and well may | feel cast 
down, since the Saviour,—the Son of God, 
who was all purity and perfection,—shortly 
before He was betrayed into the hands of 
wicked men, declared to his disciples, ‘My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death ;” 
and also in the agonies of the crucifixion had 
to exclaim, —‘ My God! my God! why hast 
thou forsaken me?’ I may possibly continue 
in this state a few days, which is discourag- 
ing to poor human nature to contemplate ; but 
I feel fully resigned ; but if it be the will of my 
Heavenly Father, it will be what is best for 
me,—possibly for the further refinement of my 
immortal spirit.” In the evening she express- 
ed,—* If | have entertained any wish as to my 
close, it is that | may not lay long, and that 
my mental faculties may be unclouded, so that 
1 may bear testimony to the goodness and 
mercy of God to me, all my life long. 


| Through his boundless mercy in Christ Jesus 


my Saviour, I have an assurance that He hath 
forgiven me, freely forgiven me all my sins ; 
and in this assurance | have been enabled, in 
secret and in silence, to praise his holy 
name.” 

On the 24th she remarked to her husband, 





her faith became confirmed, and more firmly 
settled in the rectitude of those religious prin- | 
ciples which she had adopted, and in the truth | 
of the declaration, that “ circumcision is no- | 
thing, and uncircumcision is nothing ; but a 
new creature.” 

Of a meek and kind disposition she was 
ever ready to do good, willing to distribute | 


probationers. During the unexpected illness 


and capable of sympathizing with her fellow. | 


“Oh my dear, it is wonderful, very wonder- 
ful, that | should be permitted to enjoy so 
| sweet a peace,—so great a calm ;—no pain, 
no trouble, no sorrow. ‘ All the days of my 
| appointed time will I wait until my change 
‘come.’ I believe there is a place of rest pre- 
pared for me, truly there is a rest for the 
righteous ; Christ is become my righteousness, 
and in him I shall be accepted. ‘T would not 
/even wish the appointed time of my sufferings 








which terminated her ‘life, she was often made | to be shortened, before | am released to join 
sensible of omissions of duty, and on the 18th | those who have gone-before me, and who have 
of Sixth month, she said to her husband :—/| washed their robes, and made them white in 
“the Lord can say to me as to Lazarus, | the blood of the Lamb.” 

‘arise!’ But if it should be otherwise order-| On the 27th she said, “I seem to be wear- 
ed, all will be well. I must acknowledge | ing away—to get gradually weaker—little rest 
great neglect in the discharge of my duty to for the body, night orday. This is First-day. 
God, and to my neighbour;—yet He has|Oh! what a glorious change it will be, if I this 
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heavens. It is such a mercy, such an un- 
speakable comfort and favour, to think that 
my sufferings are nearly at an end, and that 
a mansion of rest is prepared forme. I awoke 
this morning out of a short sleep—so peaceful 
—so happy. I thought I saw my Saviour on 
the cross, and went to him, and prayed that I 
might remain there, looking up to him, until 
he should be pleased to say, ‘ It is enough!’ 
and the answer was,—‘ This day shalt thou 
be with me in paradise.’ ” 

Early in the morning of the 28th of Sixth 
month, her immortal spirit very quietly passed 
away. 

et te 

Curious Form of Insanity.—‘ The peculiar 
feature of the Malayan character which under 
circumstances of dejection of spirit, of fears, 
or of losses, causes their madness to assume 
that wild and destructive form known to the 
English as running-a-muck, and by the natives 
themselves called meng-a-muk, has yet to be 
spoken of. One case which occurred during my 
stay at Sarawak arose from fear; the man 
had, however, been previously subject to fits 
of insanity. It was during a rumour of an 
attack on the settlement, caused by the firing 
of some guns early in the morning before the 
inhabitants were stirring ; the person in ques- 
tion seized a large and heavy sword in one 
hand, and a spear in the other, and rushing 
out of the house, struck indiscriminately at 
every one he met; nine persons being severe- 
ly wounded by him before he reached the jun- 
gle whither he directed his course, Five of 
these people died of their wounds ; the insane 
murderer was killed afterwards by the Dyaks, 
in an attack which he made on one of their 
villages some days afler he had first fled into 
the jungle; during the interval, he was the 
terror of the inhabitants, who durst not venture 
into the forests about their ordinary avocations, 
while they were tenanted by so dangerous a 
character.”—Low’s Sarawak. 





Remarkable Deliverance from Shipwreck. 
—When Captain Scoresby was fishing for 
whales off the coast of Greenland, in the year 
1822, his ship was entangled amongst im- 
mense fields and masses of floating ice, and 
two of these coming together pushed the ship 
up several feet on a tongue or inclined plane 
of ice, where she was so completely grounded, 
that all human exertions for her extrication 
were vain, He says :—“ While I walked the 
deck under a variety of conflicting feelings, 
produced by the anticipation of probable 
events, and under the solemnizing influence 
natural to a situation of extreme peril, | was 
suddenly aroused by another squeeze of the 
ice, indicated by the cracking of the ship and 
the motion of the berg, which seemed to mark 
the moment of destruction. 
of the Almighty proved better to us than our 
fears. This renewed pressure, by a singular 
and striking providence, was the means of our 
preservation. The nip took the ship about 
the bows, where it was received on a part ren- 


he good intended through any delay of ours, 
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day am admitted to a sabbath eternal in the squeezed between the fingers, driving the ship 


astern, and projecting her clear of all the ice, 
fairly afloat, with a velocity equal to that of 
her first launching.” 


——_S=_———— 


When we come to know and believe in good 
earnest that there is a “ peace with God” to 
be had, and that it is the very thing we want 
and need, it will make us cool in all other 
pursuits. 
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EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1848. 





The following communication from a much 
esteemed Friend in Ohio, who takes a deep 
interest in the subject on which he writes, came 
to hand just before the closing of our paper 
for the week. That it may lose nothing of 


we at once give it a conspicuous place in our 
columns. We fully coincide in the opinion, 
that the prosperity and well-being of our reli- 
gious Society to a very important extent, is 
connected with the liberal support of those 
Yearly Meeting Boarding-schools, and among 
the various benefits of which they are the 
fruitful source, that of providing well-qualified 
teachers for our “primary schools,” is not 
the least momentous. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOLS. 


As a proper concern rests on the minds of 
the members of our religious Society for the 
rising generation, that they may be kept out 
of the way of evil communications which al- 
ways ‘corrupt good manners,’ and trained up 
in the principles and practices which the ‘Truth 
led our predecessors into, and which still leads 
all that are faithful to its teachings into the 
same blessed way, it cannot be otherwise than 
that much solicitude will be felt, not only that 
the children of Friends should be furnished 
with a liberal education, but that it may be 
given to them in a way and manner that would 
be most likely to econduce to their preservation. 
Out of this religious concern has arisen the 
establishment of Boarding-schools in most of 
the Yearly Meetings, accompanied with such 
a feeling of liberality, as has induced the sub- 
scription of funds sufficient for the erection of 
buildings competent for the purpose. So far 
as the expression of those Yearly Meetings 
(where they have been several years in ope- 
ration,) has been given in their epistolary cor- 
respondence with each other, those schools 
have been of much benefit to the Society. As 
these have been prosperous and well support- 
'ed, the state of education in primary schools 
has also been much advanced, furnishing them 


But the goodness | with a suitable number of well-qualified teach- 


ers; it is therefore cause of deep regret that 
any of these institutions should for want af 
adequate means be suffered to languish. 

The boarding-school at Mt. Pleasant has 
on this very account partly been suspended 


dered prodigiously strong by its arched form, | during the present session, in which time the 
and the thickness of the interior fortifications. |school-rooms and other buildings have been 


It acted like the propulsion of a round body | undergoing repairs. 


And as we are now in- 


















formed that both departments are supplied 
with suitable teachers, it is hoped that Friends 
will be animated to greater liberality in sending 
to the school, being willing to forego as much 
as may be the obstructions that may appear in 
the way, and place their children therein to 
partake of its benefits, 

Circumstanced as we are in Ohio Yearly 
Meeting, it is not enough for us merely to take 
into consideration our own immediate necessi- 
ties and wants; let each one consider what 
is his part to do in contributing to the keeping 
up of the school for the general good. 

When we reflect on the cruel spoiling of 
goods by rapacious informers, and the long 
and tedious imprisonments, to the great loss of 
their estates, endured by our early Friends, 
surely the little sacrifice beyond what we may 
consider our own real wants, in support of a 
cause so intimately connected with the best 
interests of our Society, sinks into insignifi- 
cance ; and the consideration thereof ought to 
animate us to act the part of good stewards of 
the manifold blessings conferred upon us. 


RECEIPTS, 


Received of James Stanton, agent, from George 
Tatum, Jr., $2, for vol. 21 ; from Robert Plummer, $2, 
to 39, vol. 22; from Jesse Bailey, Jr., $2, to 14, vol. 
22; of Charles H. Moore, Ind., $4 in full, for vols. 20 
and 21. 





Select Schools. 


Two. female teachers are wanted to take 
charge of two elementary schools for small 
boys and girls. Apply to Josiah H. Newbold, 
Lindzey Nicholson, Hannah Beesley, and 
Elizabeth Evans. 


Whiteland Boarding School for Girls. 


The Subscriber wishes to have a sufficient 
number of scholars to open his School on the 
first Second-day in the Eleventh mo. next. 
The term to consist of 22 weeks—price $70. 

The studies and method of teaching are de- 
signed to be such as constitute a thorough 
English education, including the elements of 
the Latin language, with the view of giving 
an accurate knowledge and correct use of our 
own. 

It is desired that the speech, behaviour and 
apparel of the pupils may be consistent with 
the religious testimonies of the Society of 
Friends. 

Early application is requested, in order that 
the necessary arrangements may be timely 
completed. 

Yarpiey WaRnNER, 
Warren Tav. P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


A Friend with a small family wishes to ob- 
tain a couple of boarders. Apply next door 
below No. 163 Wood street above Tenth. 


I . 


Diep, on Sixth-day afternoon, the 4th inst., Exrza. 
sera R., oldest daughter of 8. C. and P. S. Sheppard, 
in the 13th year of her age. 
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